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Chapter  I. 


GENERAL   INSTRUCTIONS    ON    THE    PLANTING  OF 
HARDY  BULBS. 

Hardy  bulbs,  to  do  their  best,  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  fall — that  is,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  procured  from  the  dealers  who  grow  or 
import  them. 

Any  time  after  September  up  to  the  middle  of  November  will  answer,  but 
early  planting  is  far  preferable.  They  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  form 
roots  before  the  coming  of  cold  weather,  and  make  all  necessary  preparations 
for  spring  flowering  in  advance  of  the  season.  Thus  properly  planted  and 
cared  for,  they  have  then  a  chance  to  become  thoroughly  established  before 
the  closing  in  of  winter,  and  a  strong  healthy  bloom  is  the  result. 

It  is  very  important  that  beds  for  bulbs  should  be  well  drained.  In  soils 
that  retain  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  bulbs  may  give  one  crop  of  compara- 
tively good  flowers,  but  they  are  almost  sure  to  decay  after  the  first  season. 

Loamy  and  sandy  soils  are  the  best.  Clay  and  other  heavy  soils  can  be 
made  lighter  and  materially  improved  by  mixing  in  a  liberal  amount  of  sharp 
sand. 

The  best  fertilizer  is  old  well  rotted  cow  manure.  This  should  be  applied 
liberally,  as  a  rich  soil  is  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  with  bulbs. 
But  if  this  fertilizer  is  not  at  hand,  or  can  not  be  conveniently  obtained,  some 
of  the  commercial  fertilizers  produce  excellent  results. 

The  best  location  would  be  one  facing  the  south,  as  experience  has  shown 
that  the  mid-day  sun  of  spring  striking  the  bed  as  directly  as  possible,  will 
warm  the  soil  and  give  the  bulbs  a  stronger,  earlier  start  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  get  if  the  bed  sloped  to  the  north  or  east. 

Before  the  coming  of  winter  cover  the  beds  with  leaves  or  litter.  Leaves 
make  the  best  covering,  as  they  afford  all  the  protection  necessary  and  do  not 
scatter  weed-seeds  as  litter,  straw,  or  manure  are  quite  sure  do.  Let  the  cov- 
ering be  about  six  inches  deep.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  removing  it 
in  the  spring.  If  removed  all  at  once  or  too  early  the  frost  will  often  injure 
the  plants,  and  if  too  long  the  stems  will  work  their  way  up  through  it  and  be 

weak  and  slender.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  re- 
move a  little  at  a  time, 
beginning  with  the  dis- 
appearance of  snow 
from  the  beds,  and 
aiming  to  completely 
uncover  the  bed  about 
the  time  the  stems  ap- 
pear. On  cold  nights 
it  is  well  to  protect  the 
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plants  with  papers  and  remove  them  as  the  sun  comes  out  next  day.  Dutch 
Bulbs  are  very  showy  when  planted  in  solid  beds  or  borders  on  a  large  lawn. 
After  their  blooming  season  is  over  they  may  be  lifted  for  replanting  in  the  fall 
or,  if  preferred,  left  in  the  ground.  In  smaller  gardens,  hardy  bulbs  give  charm- 
ing effects  when  planted  in  groups  among  shrubbery  and  in  seemingly  careless 
clusters.  Crocus  and  Scillas,  coming  up  irregularly  through  the  sod  are  very 
pretty. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  very  useful  little  chart  for  bulb  planting,  giving 
proper  depth  and  distances  of  planting  for  the  more  common  Dutch  Bulbs. 

HOUSE  CULTURE  FOR  DUTCH  BULBS. 

There  is  no  more  fascinating  occupation  during  the  cold  winter  months 
than  the  culture  of  these  bulbs  in  the  living  room  or  conservatory.  Their  easy 
cultivation,  certainty  of  bloom,  and  rich  coloring  and  fragrance,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  great  popularity. 

In  order  to  secure  good  results  it  is  imperative 
that  only  the  best  and  strongest  bulbs  should  be 
used.  Weak  and  inferior  ones  can  never  be  de- 
pended on,  and  their  flowers,  if  any  are  produced, 
are  always  poor.  In  buying  make  it  a  point  to 
always  get  the  best. 

Proper  treatment  begins  with  potting  your 
bulbs  in  a  compost  prepared  as  nearly  as  possible 
after  the  following  formula  :  One-half  loam, 
one-fourth  rotten  cow  manure  and  one-fourth 
sand. 

After  potting  your  bulbs  water  well,  and  then 
set  them  away  in  a  place  that  is  dark  and  quite 
cool.  Leave  them  there  to  form  roots.  This  will 
take  eight  to  ten  weeks,  though  some  bulbs  root 
sooner  than  that,  and  some  take  longer.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  bulb  at  the 
time  of  planting. 

It  is  necessary  that  these  instructions  should 
be  fully  carried  out  if  good  results  are  expected. 
If  you  pot  your  bulbs  and  put  them  in  a  warm, 
light  place  as  soon  as  potted,  growth  of  the  top  and 
root  begin  at  once  and  go  on  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  top-growth  will  naturally  be  weak,  because 
Hyacinth  Growing  in  a  Pot.  there  are  n0  str0ngly  developed  roots  to  support  it. 
Such  plants  do  not  always  flower,  and  if  they  do,  their  flowers  are  apt  to  be 
weak,  few,  and  generally  disappointing.  Leave  the  bulbs  in  the  dark  until  the 
soil  is  filled  with  roots,  and  they  will  then  be  ready  to  make  a  strong  and 
healthy  growth  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  the  light  and  warmth.  The 
treatment  outlined  above  imitates  the  conditions  under  which  the  bulbs  make 
preparation  for  spring  flowering  when  planted  in  the  open  ground — in  other 
words,  natural  conditions. 
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Before  you  take  your  plants  from  the  cellar  or  wherever  you  put  them  to 
start,  see  that  the  soil  is  full  of  roots.  If  it  is  not  full,  and  the  bulb  is  sound, 
leave  it  until  roots  are  formed.  Examination  can  be  made  by  inverting  the  pot 
and  slipping  the  ball  of  earth  out  without  disturbing  the  bulb. 

Cover  potted  Tulips  to  a  depth  of  two  inches,  Narcissus  the  same. 
Hyacinth  bulbs  should  be  placed  about  their  depth  in  the  soil.  Freesias  and 
smaller  bulbs  from  one  to  two  inches  under  the  surface. 

The  following  bulbs  are  desirable  for  forcing  :  Hyacinths  (single  sorts  pre- 
ferable), Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Bermuda  or  Easter  Lily 
(L.  Harrisii),  Freesias,  Milla  Biflora,  Allium  Neapolitanum,  Ornithogalum 
Arabicum,  Scillas,  Chiondoxa  Lucilhe,  Babianas,  Snow  Drops. 


Chapteh  II. 
THE  HYACINTH. 

The  Hyacinth  has  been  a  popular  flower  for  centuries,  and  no  flower  among 
all  those  that  help  to  make  the  garden  bright  is  deserving  of  greater  popularity. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  beautiful  and  easy  of  cultivation, — qualities  which 
strongly  commend  it  to  the  amateur.  It  blooms  early  in  the  season,  remains  a 
long  time  in  flower,  ranges  through  so  many  shades  of  rich  and  delicate  colors 
that  all  tastes  can  be  suited,  and  has  a  delightful  fragrance,  which  is  sufficient 
in  itself  to  make  it  a  general  favorite. 

The  single  Hyacinths  are  preferable  to  the  double  ones,  because  of  the 
greater  certainty  with 
which  they  bloom  ;  the 
flowers  of  the  single 
sorts  have  also  a  less 
crowded  appearance 
than  those  of  the 
double  in  which  the 
petals  are  so  crowded 
as  to  lose  their  beauti- 
ful bell-like  form.  But 
wh  ere  the  broad 
masses  of  color  only 
are  desired — not  close 

inspection  which  will  Grape  Hyacinths, 

reveal  individual  qualities — the  doubles  are  extremely  effective,  and  therefore 
should  be  included  in  all  collections  which  aim  at  completeness. 

The  Hyacinth  comes  in  pure  white,  blue,  red,  rose  and  yellow,  in  both 
strong  and  delicate  shades  of  these  colors.  Plant  bulbs  about  seven  inches 
apart  and  four  inches  deep  ;  flowers  appear  in  April  and  continue  well  into 
May. 

If  contrasts  of  color  are  desired,  named  varieties  should  be  selected,  as 
only  in  that  way  can  one  be  sure  of  getting  the  shades  wanted.    If  one  is 
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not  particular  about  this,  the  cheaper  unnamed  collections  will  afford  excellent 
satisfaction.  The  named  bulbs  are  preferable  also  because  they  are 
generally  stronger,  healthier,  and  surer  to  give  a  perfect  bloom,  though  the 
cheaper  sorts  seldom  fail  to  do  this.  Do  not  select  bulbs  solely  for  their  size, 
as  some  of  the  finest  varieties  have  bulbs  of  inferior  appearance,  and  vice  versa. 

Fine  effects  can  be  secured  by  planting  different  colors  in  rows  or  geometric 
patterns.    For  border  use,  the  unnamed  sorts  are  very  effective. 

After  flowering  the  bulbs  should  not  be  disturbed  until  they  have  oppor- 
tunity to  ripen  thoroughly.  This  stage  of  their  growth  can  be  told  by  their 
leaves  turning  yellow.  Then  lift  them  carefully.  Avoid  bruising  them. 
Dry  them  off  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  When  the  outside  skin  has  a  silky  look, 
store  them  away  in  paper  bags,  to  await  the  season  of  fall  planting. 

House  Culture. — Hyacinths  are  best  planted  in  deep  pots.  They  may  be 
planted  singly  in  a  four-inch  pot,  or  grouped  three  together  in  a  six-inch  pot. 
Attend  carefully  to  the  drainage,  water  well  and  bury  in  a  box  of  ashes  in  the 
cellar  in  a  cool  spot,  or  set  away  in  a  perfectly  dark,  cool  place,  where  they  will 
not  freeze.  When  vegetation  begins,  bring  gradually  to  the  light,  and  if  the 
flower  stalk  remains  dwarf,  shade  the  plant  with  an  empty  pot  or  an  inverted 
paper  funnel.    Water  plentifully. 

To  grow  them  in  water  greater  care  is  necessary.  Select  very  strong  bulbs 
and  Hyacinth  glasses  of  a  tint  dark  or  opaque,  fill  with  rain-water  to  the  base 
of  the  bulb  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  with  an  even  temperature.  Never 
allow  the  base  of  the  bulb  to  become  dry,  or  the  newly-started  rootlets  will  be 
killed.  In  case  the  tips  of  the  roots  become  covered  with  slimy  mucous  coating, 
this  must  be  very  carefully  rinsed  off  and  fresh  water  given  without  chilling  the 
plant.  Give  light  gradually  as  with  pot  plants.  Always  choose  single  Hya- 
cinths for  growing  in  glasses. 

MUSCARI,  MUSK  OR  GRAPE  HYACINTH. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  producing  little  round  blue  or  white 
bells,  so  arranged  on  the  spike  as  to  resemble  a  bunch  of  grapes.  They  are 
admirable  plants  for  pennant  nt  edgings,  or  for  grouping  on  the  lawn  or  in 
borders,  only  requiring  to  be  planted  where  they  may  remain  many  years  with- 
out being  disturb- 
ed. The  Feathered 
Hyacinth  is  a  vari- 
ety of  the  above, the 
spike  of  which,  in- 
stead of  being  form- 
ed of  bells  as  in  the 
other  sorts,  is  a 
feathery  plume.  It 
is  a  beautiful  variety 
and  lasts  a  long 
time  in  perfection. 
Dormant  bulbs  may 
be  procured  from 
September  to  Janu- 
ary. 


A  Bed  of  Hyacinths:. 
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ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Popular  as  the  ordinary  Dutch  Hyacinth  is,  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  delicacy  of 
flower  to  the  Roman  Hyacinth.    The  latter  sends  up  several  graceful  sprays  of 

bloom  from  each  bulb,  these 
stems  are  from  six  to  eight  inches 
tall,  bearing  fragrant  flowers  of 
delicate  beauty  loosely  set  along 
the  spike,  this  combined  with 
their  lasting  qualities,  make 
them  extremely  satisfactory. 

They  are  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation. Plant  and  treat  as  ad- 
vised in  the  paragraph  on  House 
Culture,  and  the  amateur  can 
succeed  as  well  with  them  as  the 
professional.  Set  three  bulbs 
in  a  five  inch  pot  and  give  plenty 
of  moisture.  These  will  stand 
a  higher  temperature  through- 
out their  growth  than  the  Dutch 
Hyacinths.  They  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  left  in  the  dark  for 
longer  than  six  weeks,  when  if 
Roman  Hyacinth.  brought  to  the  light  in  a  warm 

room,  they  may  be  had  in  flower  shortly  afterwards.  They  may  be  easily  had 
in  bloom  for  Christmas.  Nothing  simpler  or  more  beautiful  for  the  informal 
decoration  of  a  dinner-table  can  be  imagined  than  a  pot  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
with  its  half-dozen  spikes  of  fragrant  flowers  rising  above  the  pretty,  bright- 
green  foliage. 

The  white  are  the  first  to  flower,  and  are  the  most  popular  for  the  dainty 
grace  of  their  waxen  bells.  The  rose  and  blue  varieties  are  about  two  weeks 
later  in  coming  into  bloom,  so  that  if  all  these  colors  are  wanted  at  one  time, 
plant  some  of  the  pink  and  blue  varieties  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  white. 

One  of  the  latest  acquisitions  in  this  class  is  the  New  Yellow,  a  variety  of 
a  soft  sulphur  or  cream  color.  It  is  not  only  very  beautiful  in  itself,  but  it 
affords  a  charming  and  delicate  contrast  with  the  pure  white,  pale  blue  and 
pink. 
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Chapter  III. 

THE  NARCISSUS. 

No  floral  arrangement  produces  a  more  artistic  effect  than  two  or  three 
stalks  of  these  charming  flowers  with  their  green  leaves  in  a  slender  glass  vase. 
Their  coloring  runs  through  all  possible  shadings  and  combinations  of  white  and 

yellow,  and  their  blooming 
period  is  more  extended  than 
that  of  most  spring  bulbs. 

The  Narcissus  family  may 
be  conveniently  divided  into 
Garden  Narcissus  or  Daffo- 
dils, Polyanthus  Narcissus 
and  Jonquils.  They  are 
divided  into  double  and 
single,  and  the  single  into 
the  trumpet  flowered  and 
cup-shaped.  Of  the  trumpet 
Narcissus  the  bi-color  sorts, 
Horsefeldi,  Emperor  and 
Empress,  and  Sir  Watkin, 
easily  lead  in  size  and  beauty 
of  form  and  color ;  Obval- 
laris,  Trumpet  Major  and 
Princeps  are  among  the  best 
of  the  older  trumpet  sorts. 
Of  the  single  sorts  Poeticus 
Ornatus  with  its  large,  pure 
white  petals  and  orange 
bordered  eye,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest,  and  is  grown  with  equal  facility  in  pots  or  in  the  garden.  The  In- 
comparable, or  cup  shaped  sorts,  are  to  be  had  in  almost  endless  variety,  the 
old  single  Incomparable  being  one  of  the  best  ;  Stella  and  Cynosure  are  two  of 
the  prettiest  of  its  offspring.  Of  the  double  Narcissus,  Von  Sion  is  perhaps 
the  most  popular  on  account  of  its  immense  full  double  flower  of  brightest 
golden  yellow.  The  double  Poeticus,  or  Alba  plena  odorata,  is  of  purest  white 
and  lovely  for  bouquets.  Double  Incomparable,  Silver  Phoenix,  Double 
Pseudo,  are  all  handsome  and  showy  sorts. 

The  Jonquils  are  equally  as  hardy  as  the  Narcissus  proper,  and  have  grace- 
ful deep  yellow  flowers  with  a  strong  and  characteristic  perfume.  They  are 
very  pretty  for  planting  in  groups  in  the  hardy  border,  and  do  not  receive  the 
culture  they  deserve. 


Trumpet  Narcissus. 
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Double  Narcissus. 
( Von  Sion.) 


The  Polyanthus  sorts  are  not  so  hardy  with  us,  and  will  be  treated  separ- 
ately. 

All  the  Narcissus,  except  the  Polyanthus  sorts,  are  hardy  and  almost 
equally  well  adapted  for  out-door  and  in-door  culture.    Plant  the  bulbs  if  in 

a  bed  or  border,  four  to  six  inches  deep 
and  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  size.  Plant  as  early  as  possible, 
and  before  snow  give  a  covering  of  leaves 
or  a  little  straw. 

After  blooming  allow  the  bulbs  to 
ripen  off ;  when  they  have  completed 
their  growth  for  the  season  the  foliage 
will  turn  yellow  which  is  an  indication  of 
ripeness.  Then  lift  the  bulbs,  handling 
them  carefully.  After  drying  off  for  a 
time,  put  in  a  cool,  dry  place  till  Septem- 
ber, and  then  replant,  selecting,  if  poss- 
ible, a  new  location  each  season.  If  any  of 
the  bulbs  show  signs  of  decay  when  taken 
up,  throw  them  away. 
The  Polyanthus,  or  bunch-flowered  Narcissus,  as  they  are  often  called, 
must  be  classed  among  the  most  desirable  bulbs  for  winter  blooming.  They 
are  distinguished  by  bearing  their 
flowers  in  a  full  cluster  at  the  top  of 
the  stalk,  and  by  their  abundance  of 
bloom.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
Southern  countries,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  hardy  for  out-door  cultiva- 
tion here. 

The  Totus  Albus,  or  Paper  White 
Narcissus,  is  the  most  desirable  of  the 
Polyanthus  sorts.  It  may  be  forced  by 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  is  easily  had  in 
bloom  by  Christmas,  when  its  pure 
whit3  flowers  are  particularly  welcome. 
A  new  variety  called  Grandiflora  has 
lately  been  obtained,  which  is  an  im- 
provement, both  in  size  and  earliness, 
on  the  older  variety. 

Next  in  usefulness  comes  the 
Double  Roman,  white  with  full  yellow 
centers,  which  blooms  almost  as  early 
as  the  preceding,  and  forms  a  pretty  contrast  of  colors.  Among  the  Holland 
grown  varieties,  Grand  Monarque,  Soleil  d'Or,  Newton.  Gloriosa,  are  all  large 
flowering  sorts,  with  good  coloring,  though  not  so  early  as  the  Paper  White 
and  Double  Roman. 


Polyanthus  Narcissus. 
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THE  CHINESE  NARCISSUS  OR  SACRED  LILY. 

This  bulb,  though  but  recently  introduced  in  this  country,  has  achieved 
an  immense  popularity.  Besides  its  curious  and  interesting  mode  of  culture, 
it  has  an  added  interest  as  being  regarded  in  its  native  country  with  a  kind 

of  religious  rev- 
erence. It  is 
said  to  be  in 
bloom  in  every 
joss  -  house  at 
the  New  Year, 
and  is  consider- 
ed by  the  Chin- 
ese as  the  sym- 
bol of  good 
luck.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is 
greatly  loved  by 
the  people  of 
the  "Flowery 
Land,"  and  in 
this  country 
they  cultivate 
it  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  all 
other  flowers. 

It  is  a  Nar- 
cissus of  the 
Po ly  a  n  t  h  u  s 
class,  but  unlike 
the  varieties  in 
general  cultiva- 
tion, produces 
bulbs  of  enor- 
mous size,  often 
twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in 
circumferen  c  e. 
Such  bulbs  send 
up  a  great  mass 
of  foliage  and 
several  flower- 
stalks  bearing 

large  heads  of  white  and  yellow  flowers.  They  make  a  very  pretty  orna- 
ment for  the  sitting-room,  especially  when  grown  in  the  Chinese  fashion — in  a 
bowl  of  water.  Take  a  round  bowl  of  a  size  to  accommodate  the  bulb  easily, 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  about  two  inches  of  small  clean  pebbles  ;  set  the 
bulb  firmly  among  them  and  pour  in  enough  water  to  cover  well  up  around  the 
base  of  the  bulb — pure  rain  water,  of  course,  is  the  best.  Renew  the  water  as 
it  evaporates,  and  change  it  if  it  becomes  unwholesome. 


Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 
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Chapter  IV. 
THE  TULIP. 

Tulips  always  retain  their  popularity,  and  they  are  sold  yearly  in  im- 
mense quantities.  Choice  sorts  can  be  bought  very  cheaply,  and  no  lover  of 
the  beautiful  in  flowers  can  afford  to  omit  them  in  planting  his  garden.  They 
bloom  early  in  the  season  and  continue  in  bloom  a 
long  time.  There  are  several  classes  adapted  for 
general  cultivation,  some  early,  others  late,  so  that 
the  flowering  season  can  be  made  to  extend  over  a 
long  period  by  a  careful  selection  of  sorts.  They 
are  to  be  had  in  a  great  number  of  colors  and 
shades,  the  list  is  so  extensive,  in  fact,  that  most 
dealers  abridge  it,  because  to  give  it  at  length  only 
tends  to  confuse  one  in  making  a  selection. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  special  directions 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Tulip,  as  those  given  in 
the  chapter  on  the  general  cultivation  of  bulbs 
apply  here.     Plant  about  five  inches  apart  and 
Single  Early  Tulip.         four  inches  deep. 

All  Tulips  of  the  same  class  do  not  all  bloom  at  the  same  time,  there- 
fore, where  uniformity  of  flowering  is  desired,  care  should  be  taken  in  making 
selections.  The  catalogues  generally  give  data  as  to  height  of  growth  and 
earliness  of  bloom. 

Parrot  Tulips  are  brilliant  and  showy 
in  the  extreme.  Their  flowers  are  large, 
ragged  in  shape,  and  of  the  most  unique 
combinations  of  colors.  Crimsons  and 
scarlets  are  feathered  with  rich  yellow, 
streaked  or  bordered  with  green,  and 
have  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  parrot's  plum- 
age, hence  the  name.  If  you  want  a 
most  georgeous  bed  fill  it  with  this  var- 
iety ;  plant  a  little  closer  than  the  early 
Tulips,  as  these  are  not  so  reliable  in 
blooming  as  the  other  varieties. 

The  late  or  "Show"  Tulips,  consist- 
ing of  Bizarres,  Byblooms  and  Roses, 
are  extremely  fine,  being  marked  and  Double  Early  Tulip, 

variegated  in  a  most  grotesque  manner.  The  Bizarres  generally  have  a  yellow 
ground,  feathered  with  crimson,  purple  or  white.  Byblooms  are  tall  growers, 
generally  with  a  white  ground  flaked  with  lilac,  black  or  purple.  Roses  have  a 
white  ground  blotched  with  rose.    They  are  tall  growers  and  bloom  in  May. 

The  dwarf  Due  von  Thol  Tulips  are  desirable  principally  for  very  early 
blooming,  and  if  this  is  not  required,  the  larger  and  later  flowering  sorts  will 
be  found  more  generally  satisfactory.  For  house  culture  select  the  single 
early  varieties  ;  Due  von  Thol  sorts  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the  holidays,  and 
the  later  sorts  in  February. 
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Chapter  V. 

THE  CROCUS. 

This  is  a  Very  popular  spring- blooming  bulb.  It  is  well  suited  to  our  some- 
what trying  climate  on  account  of  its  hardiness.  It  sends  up  its  modest,  cheer- 
ful blossoms  soon  after  snow  disappears,  and  its  bright  look  makes  it  a  general 

favorite. 

The  Crocus  will 
grow  well  in  almost 
any  soil  that  is  not 
too  heavy  and  is  well 
drained.  The  bulbs 
or  corms  should  be 
planted  about  two 
or  three  inches  be- 
low the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Because 
of  their  low  growth 
and  small  size,  bet- 
ter effects  can  be 
secured  if  several 
bulbs  are  planted 
together  than 
where  they  are 
used  separately.  It 
is  not  advisable  at- 
tempting to  grow 
them  after  any  set 
or  formal  fashion  as 
to  arrangement  in 
beds.     They  give 

the  greatest  amount  of  satisfaction  on  a  lawn  when  scattered  about  in  a  kind  of 
hap-hazard  way,  as  if  they  had  arranged  themselves.  If  used  as  a  border,  set 
them  about  two  inches  apart,  and  keep  the  colors  in  separate  lines  or  masses. 

The  bulbs  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  several  years.  They  will  increase 
and  form  strong  clumps,  from  which  scores  of  flowers  will  be  produced  in 
spring.  If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  transplant  or  divide  them,  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves  of  the  plant  have  ripened.  Replant  at  once  if 
possible.  Few  of  our  bulbs  suffer  more  from  being  kept  out  of  the  ground  than 
the  Crocus.  On  this  account  it  is  better  to  secure  bulbs  early  in  the  fall,  and 
plant  as  soon  as  secured.  This  advice,  by  the  way,  applies  pertinently  to  all 
bulbs,  but  more  particularly,  perhaps,  to  the  one  under  present  consideration. 

If  large  beds  are  planted  entirely  with  Crocus,  pretty  effects  can  be  obtained 
by  arranging  the  colors  in  contrast,  either  in  clumps  or  rows.  If  beds  are 
planted  with  different  varieties  of  bulbs,  the  Crocus  can  be  planted  as  an  edging 
with  good  effect.  Give  them  a  light  covering  of  straw  during  the  severe 
weather. 
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Chapter  VI. 


LILIES. 

No  class  of  plants  capable  of  being  cultivated  out  of  doors  possesses  so  many 
charms  ;  their  stately  habit,  rich  and  varied  colored  flowers,  often  deliciously 
fragrant,  and  easy  culture,  rendering  them  so  distinct  from  all  other  hardy  plants 
that  no  collection,  however  select,  should  be  without  a  few  of  the  choicest  sorts. 

Planting.  —  The 
Lily  Bulb  is  composed 
of  fleshy  scales,  thicker 
at  the  base  where  they 
are  joined  together, 
in  which  the  nutriment 
for  the  growing  plant  is 
stored,  owing  to  the 
loose  arrangement  of 
these  scales,  they  dry 
and  wither  quickly  on 
exposure  to  air  and 
warmth,  and  rapidly 
lose  their  strength. 

It  will  be  easily  seen 
that  a  prime  considera- 
tion with  the  Lily  is 
ys?~  immediate  planting. 

The  bulbs,  of  course,  ripen  at  different 
times,  the  Candidum  Lily  being  usually 
ready  in  August,  while  most  other  sorts 
are  not  to  be  had  until  October  or  Novem- 
ber. When  the  bulbs  are  received,  wrap 
in  damp  moss  or  tissue  paper  until  the 
bed  is  made  ready  for  them,  and  plant  at 
once.  All  Lilies  must  be  planted  deeply, 
six  to  nine  inches,  as  when  growth  is  well 
begun  strong  roots  are  sent  downward 
from  the  stalk  above  the  bulb,  and  soil  must  be  provided  in  which  to  spread. 
As  growth  advances,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  mulch  the  soil  about  the  plants, 
firming  it  well  up  around  the  stalks  both  to  retain  moisture  and  provide  for 
further  rootlets.  Neat  stakes  should  be  set  beside  the  tall  or  slender  sorts, 
and  the  stalks  loosely  attached,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the  bulbs. 
In  potting  Lily  bulbs  for  house  culture,  do  not  fill  the  pot  with  soil  at  first, 
but  after  securing  good  drainage,  put  in  about  three  inches  of  soil,  and  set  the 
bulb  on  this,  then  just  cover  the  bulb  with  soil  and  set  away  in  the  dark  until 
growth  begins.  When  well  started,  bring  to  the  light,  and  as  the  stalk  lengthens 
fill  in  earth  around  it  until  the  pot  is  nearly  full.  The  roots  sent  out  from  the 
stalks,  which  are  thus  provided  will  not  only  help  to  nourish  the  plant,  but 
brace  it  as  well,  spreading  as  they  do  in  all  directions. 


Speciosum  Lily. 
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Soil  and  Drainage. — Much  as  the  Lily  bulbs  dread  the  light  and  air,  they 
seem  to  fear  excessive  moisture  as  much  or  more  ;  good  drainage  is  a  positive 
necessity  to  them  and  a  low  spot  retentive  of  moisture  is  quickly  fatal  to  the  more 
delicate  sorts  and  congenial  to  none.  If  the  soil  be  heavy,  lighten  it  by  adding  peat 
or  leaf-mould,  turfy  matter  and  sand,so  as  to  makeitexceedingly  friable.  Inmanur- 
ing  use  only  old,  well  rotted  cow  manure,  and  work  it  well  through  the  ground. 

Protection. — They  are  particularly  averse  to  handling  and  should  be  left 
undisturbed  as  long  as  possible  as  they  gain  much  in  size  and  strength  from 
year  to  year  ;  apply  the  manure  in  the  fall  with  great  care  and  if  transplanting 
is  found  necessary,  do  it  quickly  and  without  bruising  the  scales,  as  there  is 
always  danger  of  decay  in  such  cases.  A  covering  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
straw,  leaves  and  old  manure  should  be  given  in  the  fall ;  as  these  bulbs  do  not 
bloom  early  in  spring  it  may  be  removed 
by  gradual  degrees  as  the  weather  be- 
comes mild.  It  is  impossible  in  our 
limited  space  to  describe  all  the  desirable 
Lilies  for  garden  culture,  but  we  append 
a  list  of  some  of  the  most  popular  and 
beautiful  members  of  this  attractive 
family. 

AURATUM — (Gold  Banded  Lily  of  Japan.) 

One  of  the  most  free-blossoming  and 
hardy  of  Lilies.  Flowers  are  very  large 
and  spreading,  ivory  white,  each  petal 
banded  through  its  centre  with  gold  and 
dotted  with  maroon ;  the  stamens  are 
long  and  graceful  and  are  tipped  with 
anthers  of  chocolate  brown.  The  frag- 
rance is  very  penetrating  and  heavy,  as 
well  as  sweet.  It  is  a  rank  grower  and 
almost  invariably  blooms  freely  the  first 
season.  Thousands  of  bulbs  are  annually 
imported  from  Japan,  for  forcing  as  well  Lilium  Auratum. 

as  for  out-door  planting,  as  this  Lily  is  well  adapted  for  pot  and  greenhouse 
culture,  and  a  favorite  among  florists.    Many  call  this  the  "  Queen  of  Lilies." 

BROWNII. 

The  flower  of  this  Lily  is  a  flaring  trumpet,  large  and  long,  brownish  purple 
outside  and  rich  creamy  white  within, stamens  tipped  with  anthers  of  a  deep  choco- 
late color.  The  fragrance  is  delightful.  This  Lily  requires  somewhat  more  pro- 
tection than  the  Auratum,  and  is  well  adapted  for  pot  or  green-house  culture. 

CANDIDUM. 

This,  our  hardy,  white,  garden  Lily,  has  many  popular  names,  and  is  often 
called  the  "  St.  Joseph,"  or  the  "Annunciation  Lily."  Its  pure,  waxy  white 
open  trumpets  are  too  well  known  to  need  description,  nearly  every  old  garden 
having  a  bed  of  them.  This  Lily  ripens  earlier  than  most  varieties,  and  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  August  or  September,  as  they  lose  strength  rapidly  if  kept 
out  of  the  ground.  No  Lily  is  more  hardy  with  us  or  more  sure  to  bloom. 
Plant  early  and  deep  and  leave  them  undisturbed  for  several  years. 
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EXCELS  UM. 

A  pretty  pale  yellow  Lily  which  towers  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet 
and  bears  six  or  twelve  blooms. 

HARRISII— (Bermuda  Easter  Lily.) 
This  variety,  which  has  become  immensely  popular  of  late,  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  L.  Longiflorum,  being  earlier,  and  somewhat  more  free  of 

bloom,  therefore  specially  adapted  for 
house  and  greenhouse  culture.  The 
flowers  are  purest  white,  in  shape,  a 
long  trumpet  and  filled  with  a  most 
delicate  fragrance.  Large  bulbs  which 
may  be  had  in  August  or  even  in  July, 
should  be  deeply  planted  and  well 
protected  during  the  winter,  and  will 
furnish  in  the  spring  a  stalk  three  or 
four  feet  tall  with  five  to  ten  of  its 
immense  blossoms.  It  is  the  best 
Lily  for  pot  culture,  and  by  successive 
plantings,  flowers  may  be  had  from 
February  to  May. 

LONGIFLORUM. 

This  noble  Lily  will  never  be  quite 
superseded  by  any  improvement  on  it. 
The  flowers  are  the  same  as  those  of 
L.  Harrisii,  but  the  growth  is  some- 
what dwarfer.  It  is  also  claimed 
to  be  more  hardy.  Plant  in  October 
or  November. 


Bermuda  Easter  Lily. 


SPECIOSUM  VARIETIES. 

These  Lilies  have  the  petals  well  spread  and  usually  strongly  reflexed.  They 
are  pure  white,  or  marked  with  rose  or  red,  large  and  fragrant ;  very  hardy  and 
in  all  respects  satisfactory  for  garden  culture.  Album,  white  sometimes  tinted 
with  pink.  Rubrum  and  Roseum,  white  with  band  and  spots  of  rose  or  crimson  ; 
very  lovely.  The  monstrosum  sorts  have  a  peculiar  broad 
flat  stalk,  but  are  otherwise  similar  to  Album  and  Rubrum. 

TEN  U I  FOLIUM. 

A  small  Lily,  native  of  Siberia,  with  very  brilliant 
drooping  scarlet  flowers  ;  hardy. 

TIGRINUM. 

The  common  Tiger  Lily  ;  hardy  ;  pretty  for  bouquets 
or  the  open  border  ;  orange,  red  spotted  with  black. 

There  are  numerous  other  distinct  and  beautiful 
sorts,  the  culture  of  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  above 
sorts.  For  their  names  and  descriptions  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  a  bulb  catalogue  or  to  some  treatise  on  these 
bulbs,  such  as  "Wallace's  Notes  on  Lilies,"  a  valuable 
guide  to  Lily  culture. 


Lilium  Tenuifoliuin. 
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Chapter  VII. 

THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

The  rival  and  fit  companion  of  the  violet,  there  is  no  flower  more  lovely 
than  this  ;  its  graceful  waxen  bells  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  most 
delightful  fragrance,  and  when  set  among  its  own  glossy  dark  leaves  it  is  a  gem 

of  the  garden. 

No  flower  is  more 
beautiful  for  bou- 
quets, boutonnieres 
or  vases,  and  a  very 
profitable  branch  of 
the  florist's  trade  is 
the  forcing  of  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  for  winter 
blooming.  This 
branch  of  their  cul- 
ture, however,  had 
best  be  left  to  owners 
of  greenhouses,  as 
room  culture  of  these 
plants  is  very  diffi- 
cult. With  proper 
forcing  arrangements 
they  can  be  brought 
into  bloom  in  three 
weeks,  and  pips  are 
frequently  kept  in 
cold  storage  for  forc- 
ing in  late  spring  by 
enterprising  florists. 
The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  flowers,  thriving  year  after  year  without  any 
protection.  It  prefers  a  shady  and  somewhat  moist  situation,  and  a  corner 
filled  with  these  plants,  mingled  with  hardy  ferns,  and  allowed  their  own  way 
for  several  years,  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty.  It  multiplies  rapidly,  and 
when  the  clumps  crowd  one  another  too  closely  they  must  be  carefully  divided 
and  transplanted,  otherwise  a  top-dressing  of  rich  earth  in  the  fall  is  the  only 
care  they  need. 

They  delight  in  a  light,  loamy  soil,  and  do  well  in  the  shade  of  taller 
plants  or  shrubs,  but  this  is  the  least  formal  of  flowers  and  its  planting  should 
follow  nature  as  closely  as  practicable,  setting  a  clump  here  and  there  in  some 
secluded  nook,  where  it  will  always  give  the  effect  of  a  delightful  surprise. 


Lily  of  the  Valley. 
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Chapter  VIII. 
THE  CALLA. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  house  plants.  Few  collections  will  be 
found  which  do  not  include  it.  It  is  very  ornamental  even  when  not  in  bloom, 
because  of  its  large  green  foliage,  borne  on  stout  stalks  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  and  when  the  great,  white,  waxen  flowers  appear,  the  plant  is  doubly 
attractive.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  ornamentation  of  rooms,  the 
flowers  lasting  a  long  time.  They  are  often  called  Arum  Lilies,  and  are  a  fav- 
orite Easter  decoration  for  churches. 

It  should  be  potted  in  muck  or  loam  enriched  with  old  and  perfectly 
rotted  cow  manure,  to  which  some  sand  should  be  added.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  keep  the  pots  standing  in  a  saucer  of  water.  It  can  been  grown  very  satis- 
factorily by  planting  it  in  the  above  compost  in  well  drained  pots.  Water 
liberally,  using  warm  water  after  the  first  of  November.  It  is  preferable  to 
apply  all  the  water  the  soil  can  take  up  daily,  to  keeping  its  roots  standing  in 
mud,  as  they  must  if  it  stands  in  a  saucer  full  of  water.    Stagnant  water  in- 


Calla  Ethiopica. 

jures  its  roots  and  interferes  with  blooming.  If  a  porous  compost  is  used  and 
the  drainage  of  the  pots  is  perfect,  the  soil  will  never  retain  enough  moisture 
to  cause  souring. 

In  June  set  the  pots  out  of  doors,  turning  them  down  on  their  sides  and 
give  them  no  further  attention  until  September  ;  of  course  the  foliage  dies  off. 
In  September  take  the  roots  out  of  the  old  soil  and  repot,  and  as  soon  as  water 
is  given  they  start  into  growth.  In  this  way  one  can  always  succeed  in  grow- 
ing fine  plants  which  will  give  fine  flowers  in  winter.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  Nile,  where  it  blooms  during  the  time  of  rains.  After  the  rainy  season 
is  over,  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  becomes  dry.  The  treatment  advocated 
imitates  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  in  its  native  country. 

The  following  are  the  main  varieties  :  Spotted  Calla,  Black  Calla,  Little 
Gem  Calla,  Yellow  Calla. 

The  treatment  of  all  the  species  of  this  family  should  be  similar,  and  their 
blooming  periods  are  nearly  or  quite  the  same. 
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Chapter  IX. 


IRIS— RAINBOW  FLOWER. 

These  beautiful  pJants  are  most  suitable  for  flower  borders,  being  quile 
hardy  and  growing  well  in  any  good  garden  soil.  The  English  and  Spanish 
bulbous  varieties  should  be  planted  from  September  to  December,  in  clumps, 

in  front  of  a  shrubbery  or 
herbaceous  border,  where 
they  may  be  seen  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  crown  of 
the  bulb  not  more  than  three 
inches  below  the  surface, 
and  as  the  new  bulb  is  an- 
nually formed  below  the  old 
one,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  transplant  them  every 
three  or  four  years.  In 
the  Iris  Germanica  section 
(the  "  Fleur-de-Lis "  of 
France)  may  be  found  the 
most  diversified  shades  of 
color,  ranging  through  rich- 
est yellows,  intense  purples, 
delicate  blues,  soft  mauves, 
beautiful  claret  reds,  whites, 
primroses,  and  bronzes  of 
every  imaginable  shade, 
rivalling  in  beauty  the  finest 
orchids.  They  are  perfectly 
hardy,  thrive  anywhere,  and 
bloom  luxuriantly,  particu- 
larly if  plentifully  supplied 
with  water,  or  if  planned  in 
moist  situations  or  on  the 
banks  of  ponds,  etc.  These 
flower  in  May  and  June, 
closely  followed,  however,  by 
Iris  Kaempferi.  the  ''Japan   Iris  »  section 

(Ins  Kaempferi),  which  leng- 
thens out  the  season  until  midsummer,  and  the 
magnificence  of  which,  in  size,  and  richness  of  color- 
ing, is  unsurpassed.  The  flowers  are  of  an  enormous  size, 
averaging  from  six  to  eight  inches  across,  and  of  inde- 
scribable and  charming  hues  and  colors,  varying  like 
watered  silk  in  the  sunlight  ;  the  prevailing  colors  being 
white,  crimson,  rose,  lilac,  lavender,  violet,  and  blue, 
each  flower  usually  representing  several  shades,  while  a 
golden  yellow  blotch  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  blue  or 
violet  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  intensifies  the  wealth  of 
coloring.  The  Japan  Iris  is  perfectly  hardy,  attaining  its 
greatest  perfection  if  grown  in  a  rich,  deep  moist  soil,  or 
if  plentifully  supplied  with  water.  Complaints  are  often 
heard  that  plants  of  these  Irises  are  difficult  to  flower, 
and  the  fact  is,  that  if  not  carefully  transplanted  (which 
should  be  done  in  April  or  May)  they  do  not  flower  the 
first  year,  but  are,  on  that  account,  much  finer  the  second 
season.  In  short,  they  must  be  well  established  before 
they  can  produce  fine  flowers.  Strong  dormant  roots 
may  be  procured  from  November  to  May. 


Iris  Susiana. 
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MOREA  OR  IRIS  PAVONIA. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  plants  in  cultivation  ;  flowers  Iris-like,  pure  white 
with  a  beautiful  porcelain -blue  stain  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  base  of  the  three 
large  divisions  ;  the  spot  is  margined  with  dark  purple  teeth,  and  is  of  deep 
violet  at  the  base.  It  blooms  in  early  spring  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  The 
peculiar  coloring  has  given  it  the  popular  name  of  Peacock  flower. 


Chapter  X. 


MISCELLANEOUS  HARDY  BULBS  FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

The  Scillas,  Snow  Flakes  and  other  smaller  spring  flowers,  are  not  the  least 
attractive  ornaments  of  the  grounds  of  the  lover  of  nature.  In  England  this 
was  long  ago  discovered,  and  in  every  English  park  will  be  found  some  sunny 
slope  bright  with  Crocus  in  the  grass,  a  shady  spot  among  the  trees  white  with 
Snow  Drops  or  brillant  with  the  heavenly  blue  of  Scillas.  While  these  minor 
sorts  are  attractive  and  pretty  in  garden  beds  and  make  the  daintiest  of  little 
spring  bouquets,  they  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  grass  where  they  bloom 
among  the  new  leaves,  and  most  of  them  are  over  by  the  time  the  lawn  must  be 
mowed. 

Blue  flowers  are  among  the  rarest, 
and  many  of  the  most  beautiful  shades 
of  this  color  are  found  among  the 
Scilla  sorts.  They  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  but  their  true  place  is  in  the  open 
ground.  Plant  about  three  inches 
deep. 

Scilla  Siberica,  Amcena  or  Prozcox  or 
Siberian  Squill,  is  entirely  hardy,  with 
grass-like  leaves  and  flowers  of  an  in- 
tense blue,  borne  one  to  three  droop- 
ing from  each  stem.  Owing  to  their 
beauty,  hardiness  and  very  moderate 
price,  we  recommend  them  especially 
for  planting  in  close  clusters  on  the 
lawn,  where  they  will  gladden  the  eyes 
every  spring  with  their  marvelous 
"blue  flash." 

Scilla  Peruviana. — Has  dark  blue 
flowers  produced  in  long  racemes,  it  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  pot  culture. 

Chionodoxa  Lucillai,  often  called 
the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  is  a  recent  in- 
novation from  the  mountains  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  is  scilla-like  in  habit,  but  usually  somewhat  larger,  and  the  bright 
porcelain  blue  color  shades  from  the  tips  of  the  petals  to  a  pure  white  center. 
It  is  very  pretty  for  pots  and  lovely  for  out-door  beds  and  borders.  The 
flowers  are  often  1^  inches  in  diameter,  and.  borne  in  spikes  of  four  to  six  blooms. 


Chionodoxa  Lucillee. 


THE  SNOW  DROP. 


This  charming  little  flower  is  an  early  bloomer,  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and 
its  appearance  is  as  welcome  as  that  of  the  first  robin.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
and  thrives  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  most  bulbs.  Its 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  white,  with  a  pale  green  tip  to  its  petals,  some  single, 
some  double. 

Plant  in  clumps,  or  singly  in  large  groups  on  the  lawn.  Like  the  Crocus, 
the  Snow  Drop  is  most  effective  when  planted  without  regard  to  formality. 
Scattered  about  in  the  grass  of  the  lawn  or  along  the  edge  of  the  border,  they 
give  a  bright  look  to  the  early  spring  landscape,  and  attract  attention  by  their 
purity  and  modest  beauty. 

Do  no  disturb  them  often,  but  leave  them  to  increase  in  size  and  number. 
In  our  opinion  the  common  single  Snow  Drop  is  the  most  satisfactory  to 
plant  in  our  climate,  as  well  as  the  most  graceful ;  Elwes'  Giant,  a  larger  var- 
iety, and  the  Double  Snow  Drop  are  both  popular  on  account  of  their  greater 
size.  Set  them  about  three  inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep,  and  protect 
with  dried  leaves  during  winter,  removing  the  cover  very  early. 

ERANTHIS   ( Winter  Aconite). 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
hardy  of  early  spring  flowers, 
growing  up  well  in  any  soil  or 
situation,  sending  up  its  pretty 
yellow  blossoms  long  before 
the  snow  disappears,  and  con- 
tinuing in  flower  for  several 
weeks.  The  tubers  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  have 
perished,  or  they  may  be  left 
in  the  ground  for  several  years. 
Dormant  tubers  maybe  procured 
from  September  to  December. 


Winter  Aconite. 
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THE  SPRING  SNOWFLAKE — (Leucojum  Vernum) 

Resembles  the  Snow  Drop  considerably,  but  it  is  a  stronger  grower,  reaching  a 
height  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  flowers  are  pure  white.  It  does  not  bloom  as 
early  as  the  Snow  Drop,  and  on  this  account  it  is  valuable,  as  its  later  flower- 
ing helps  to  prolong  the  show  afforded  by  spring  blooming  bulbs. 

TRITELEIA  UNIFLORA. 

A  charming  little  thing.  Quite  dwarf  in  habit.  Most  satisfactory  if 
planted  in  masses,  or  used  as  an  edging.  Color  white,  each  petal  banded  with 
blue. 

FRITILLARIAS. 

These  are  among  the  floral  curiosities  ;  bell-shaped  drooping  flowers  of  a 
brownish  purple  color,  spotted  and  shaded  with  purple  and  brown  ;  they  are 
hardy  and  grow  about  a  foot  high.  In  Holland,  where  the  bulbs  are  grown, 
a  field  of  these  curious  flowers  swaying  in  the  breeze  is  a  pretty  sight. 

CROWN  IMPERIAL. 


An  old  plant  that  deserves  more  popular- 
ity than  it  has  at  present.  New  plants  have 
crowded  it  into  the  background,  but  it  will 
by  and  by  come  into  proper  recognition  of 
its  merits,  as  all  good  plants  are  sure  to  do, 
sooner  or  later.  It  has  a  stately  habit  of 
growth,  sending  up  stout  stalks  which  bear 
a  cluster  of  drooping  flowers,  bell-shaped,  in 
shades  of  red,  yellow  and  orange.  Above 
this  cluster,  or  ''crown,"  is  a  tuft  of  glossy 
foliage,  which  gives  the  plant  a  peculiar  and 
striking  appearance.  It  is  a  showy  and 
handsome  garden  plant,  but  its  odor  pre- 
vents its  use  in  bouquets  or  house  decora- 


Crown  Imperial.  tions. 

DOG'S  TOOTH  VIOLET. 

An  interesting  little  plant,  having  foliage  thickly  spotted  with  brown,  and 
flowers  of  purple,  pink  or  white.  In  form  they  bear  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  popular  Cyclamen.    Hardy  and  early  ;  desirable  for  low  groups. 

COLCHICUM  AUTUMNALE-Uw£«mn  Crocus). 
This  curious  little  plant  sends  up  its  leaves  in  spring,  but  reserves  its 
pretty  lavender  flowers  to  brighten  the  autumn  ;  it  is  a  most  persistent 
bloomer,  and  the  bulbs  which  are  imported  from  Holland,  are  often  in  full 
bloom  when  received,  tightly  packed  in  buckwheat  chaff.  When  brought  to 
light  they  color,  and  have  received  the  name  of  "  Air  Lily,"  from  this  persis- 
tency of  bloom.    Plant  outside,  as  it  is  quite  hardy. 

STERNBERGIA  LUTEA. 

This  is  another  fall-blooming  bulb  of  much  beauty.  It  is  a  rich  yellow  in 
color,  and  much  like  the  Crocus  in  shape.  Very  desirable  because  of  its  late 
blooming  habit.    It  blooms  very  soon  after  being  planted. 

BULBOCODIUM  VERNUM. 

Pretty  rosy- violet  flowers,  quite  hardy  and  blooming  close  to  the  ground 
like  the  Crocus. 
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Chapter  XI. 


HALF  HARDY  AND  TENDER  BULBS  FOR  AUTUMN 
PLANTING. 

ALLIUMS. 

Most  of  the  Allium  family  are  barred  out  from  decorative  uses  on  account 
of  their  disagreeable  leek  odor  ;  the  pretty  little  Allium  Neapolitanum,  how- 
ever, is  free  from  this  drawback,  and  may  be  grown  in  pots.  It  blooms  in 
white  clusters,  and  is  very  pretty 

;:!i<:  /j 


Cultivate  the 
same  as  the  Roman  Hyacinth. 


ANEMONES. 

The  foliage  is  very  pretty,  grow- 
ing about  a  foot  in  height,  and 
bearing  the  flowers  well  above  it. 
The  blooms  are  white,  scarlet,  pur- 
ple or  violet,  and  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  The  Bride  is  a  very 
lovely  pure  white  sort,  and  the 
colors  may  be  had  in  mixtures  or 
separately,  but  these  flowers  shade 
so  into  each  other  that  they  are 
most  effective  when  planted  in  a 
brilliant  mass  of  indiscriminate 
color.  By  keeping  in  a  cold  frame 
or  cool  greenhouse  they  may  be 
flowered  in-doors.     The  Anemone  Fulgens 


Allium  Neapolitanum. 

or  Scarlet   Wind  Flower,  is  a 


brilliant  sort  from  Southern  France,  and  does  very  well  grown  in  pots. 

ANOMATHECA  CRUENTA. 

This  little  plant  is  often  called  the  Scarlet  Freesia,  and  somewhat  resembles 
the  Freesia  in  habit  and  form  ;  it  is  one  of  the  many  South  African  bulbs 
which  have  been  recently  introduced  to  culture.  For  directions  see  the 
Freesia,  as  a  variety  of  which  it  is  generally  grown. 

ARUMS. 

The  most  widely  known  of  the  Arum  family,  the  Calla  Lilies,  in  their 
numerous  varieties,  we  treat  of  in  a  separate  chapter.  Aside  from  these  pop- 
ular plants,  the  curiously  marked  imported  varieties  are  very  interesting.  We 
would  hardly  recommend  them  for  pot  culture  on  account  of  the  unpleasant 
odor  possessed  by  the  bulbs,  but  as  a  curiosity  of  the  flower  garden  the  Arum 
is  very  attractive.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the  Calla,  including  the 
period  of  rest  in  the  dry  season. 

BABIANAS, 

Small  bulbous  plants  from  South  Africa,  cultivated  like  Freesias ;  they 
grow  nine  to  twelve  inches  high  and  bear  pretty  lavender  or  purplish  blossoms. 
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CYCLAMEN. 

The  Cyclamen,  or  Alpine  Violet,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  bulbous  plants.  It  has  received  great  attention  from  horticulturists 
during  the  past  few  years,  with  the  result  of  developing  purer  and  richer  colors 
than  were  known  to  them  before,  and  a  profusion  of  bloom  that  seems  little 
short  of  marvelous.  This  plant  is  seldom  seen  at  its  best,  except  under  the 
care  of  professional  florists,  and  is  susceptible  to  atmospheric  and  other  changes 
when  brought  from  the  greenhouse  to  the  living-room.  However,  it  can  be  well 
grown  and  made  to  bloom  freely  in  the  house.  The  bulbs  are  to  be  had  during 
October  and  November,  and  should  be  planted  at  once  ;  be  careful  to  drain  the 
pot  well  and  water  sparingly  until  it  is  growing  freely,  after  which  give  it  a  good 
watering  once  in  two  or  three  days,  as  it  seems  to  require  it.  If  the  pot  is 
placed  in  a  jardiniere,  take 
care  that  no  water  is  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  latter  ;  this 
is  destructive  to  most  plants, 
as  they  are  easily  hurt  by 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  house  plants^ 
the  blooms  last  so  long  and 
develop  so  gradually  and 
gracefully  ;  the  foliage  is 
also  quite  ornamental. 

CAMASSIA  FRASERI. 

This  is  a  beautiful  hardy 
bulb  that  should  have  a  place 
in  every  garden  ;  as  robust 
as  a  Tulip,  producing  every 
spring  loose  racemes  of 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers  on 
graceful  spikes  one  to  three 
feet  high.  It  is  also  a  fine 
pot  bulb  for  winter  blooming 
and  is  well  adapted  for  cut- 
ting, as  the  flowers  remain 
perfect  for  a  long  time. 

IXIAS  AND  SPARAXIS. 

Ixias  and  Sparaxis  are  also  bulbs  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  admirably 
suited  to  warm  climates  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  They  do  not  respond 
quite  so  readily  to  pot  culture  as  the  Freesia,  but  do  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
or  cold  frame.  Their  colors  are  brilliant  and  include  rare  and  orchid -like  com- 
binations, a  bright  green  flower  marked  with  black  being  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  beautiful.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  long  spikes  on  slender  stalks,  and 
the  foliage  is  slender  and  rush-like.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  lovely 
flower  among  the  rarer  bulbs.    Cultivate  like  the  Freesia.' 


Cyclamen  Bloom. 
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Freesias. 
FREESIAS. 

This  graceful  flower  was  brought  to  England  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
a  few  years  ago,  and  such  was  its  success  among  flower-lovers  that  thousands  of 
bulbs  are  now  grown  and  cultivated  every  year  for  their  use.  The  pretty 
white  and  gold  blossoms  are  very  fragrant,  very  desirable  for  bouquets,  and 
charming  among  their  own  grass-like  foliage.  It  is  difficult  to  show  the  delicate 
charm  of  these  flowers  in  an  engraving  ;  the  stalks  are  slender  and  grass-like 
and  bend  about  eight  inches  from  the  ground  to  carry  a  horizontal  row  of  white 
trumpet-shaped  flowers,  usually  touched  with  yellow  at  the  throat.  When  first 
brought  into  commerce  the  bulbs  were  so  tiny  that  little  was  hoped  for  from 
them,  but  each  year  has  seen  them  increase  rapidly  in  size  and  consequent 
strength.  They  are  fond  of  light  and  warmth,  and  luxuriate  in  the  climate  of 
California,  but  are  easily  grown  in  pots  in  a  sunny  window  Plant  about  three 
in  a  five-inch  pot,  in  light,  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  give  them  a  generous 
amount  of  water  and  light.  When  the  flower-stalks  appear  set  in  little  sup- 
ports and  bind  lightly  to  them,  as  the  weight  of  bloom  is  often  too  heavy  for 
the  stems. 

After  the  blooming  season  is  over,  water  more  sparingly,  and  when  the 
foliage  ripens  and  turns  yellow  let  the  soil  become  quite  dry  and  set  away  in  a 
dry  place  until  August  or  September,  when  they  may  be  repotted  and  brought 
into  vigorous  growth  for  the  next  season.  In  this  way  the  same  bulbs  may  be 
flowered  for  several  successive  seasons,  as  well  as  increased,  for  these  bulbs 
propagate  very  freely,  and  are  most  grateful  for  cultivation.  Freesia  refracta 
alba  is  the  common  variety  and  will  be  found  to  include  most  of  the  variations 
in  the  throat  markings  ;  F.  Leichtlini  major  is  rather  larger  and  has  a  more 
pronounced  yellow. 

OXALIS. 

This  little  plant  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  flower-loving  world  as 
most  useful  in  filling  up  "chinks,"  lending  grace  and  color  to  the  window 
gardens  or  hanging  baskets,  by  blooming  freely  among  the  larger  and  less 
accommodating  plants.  The  foliage  is  fine  and  delicate,  and  the  flowers  dainty 
and  varied.  In  a  light,  rich  soil,  with  plenty  of  sand,  they  bloom  all  winter  in 
a  sunny  place.  Let  them  dry  off  in  spring  and  rest  during  summer  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  another  season's  bloom. 
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ORNITHOGALUM  ARABICUM. 

Named  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  Bird's  Eye,  from  the  black  bead- 
like centre  of  the  flower  ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  and  is 
easily  grown  in  the  house  in  winter  ;  the  bulbs  are  large  and  strong,  and  require 
culture  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  With  a  little  protection  they 
will  survive  a  mild  winter,  if  planted  deeply,  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  the  open 
ground.  The  individual  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  pure  white,  with 
a  shining  jet  black  centre,  and  grow  in  good  sized  clusters.  Will  bloom  in  May 
or  June  outside,  and  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  the  house  in  February.  They 
are  fragrant  and  altogether  a  pretty  thing  to  grow  in  winter. 

RANUNCULUS. 

The  Ranunculus  greatly  re- 
sembles the  Anemones  in  habit 
and  climatic  preferences,  and 
is  at  home  in  a  warm  climate 
and  rich  soil.  The  small  bulbs 
with  their  claw-like  append- 
ages, look  so  lifeless  before 
planting  that  the  rich  and 
brilliant  blooms  are  surpris- 
ing to  the  one  who  has  never 
grown  them  before.  They 
should  be  planted  in  October 
or  November,  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
during  the  winter,  and  set 
out  as  early  as  possible  in 
spring.  Plant  in  rather  a 
sheltered  place,  claws  down- 
ward, about  three  inches 
deep  ;  they  will  bloom  in 
early  summer  with  great 
freedom.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  handsome,  showing 
all  mixtures  of  red  and  yel- 
low, and  all  varieties  are 
about  equally  attractive. 
They  make  a  brilliant  bed 
outside,  and  are  very  pretty 
in  pots  if  grown  in  a  cool 
place  without  forcing.  The 
French  varieties  have  been 
cultivated  to  great  size,  and 
are  to  be  preferred  for  house 
culture. 

TROP/EOLUM  TRICOLOR. 

This  dainty  little  climber  is  very  rare  in  Canada,  but  deserves  a  place  in 
every  conservatory.  It  is  a  bulbous  nasturtium  of  far  greater  delicate  beauty 
than  the  annual  varieties.  Plant  in  a  small  pot  filled  with  good  soil,  well 
mixed  with  sand,  and  when  the  thread-like  vines  are  sent  up  train  on  strings  or 
a  wire  trellis  ;  these  peculiar  leafless  vines  often  attain  a  considerable  length 
before  sending  out  the  delicate  foliage,  which  is  in  turn  followed  by  a  profusion 
of  brilliant  flowers,  scarlet  in  color,  tipped  with  black  and  yellow.  A  conser- 
vatory is  necessary  to  develop  them  at  their  best,  but  a  south  window  and 
plenty  of  warmth  and  moisture  should  bring  gratifying  results. 


Double  Ranunculus. 
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EUCHARIS- -(Lily  of  the  Amazon). 
A  small  genus  of  free  flowering  tropical  bulbs,  with  beautiful  wavy- 
white  flowers  of  delicious  fragrance.  To  grow  them  well,  the  soil  should  be 
composed  of  turfy  loam,  leaf -mould,  sand,  and  well  rotted  manure,  in  about 
equal  proportions,  and  the  pots  liberally  drained.  While  they  are  growing 
freely,  they  should  have  plenty  of  water,  and  weak  liquid  manure  twice  a 
week.  The  temperature  of  the  house  should  not  fall  below  70  degrees  during 
winter,  and  they  should  have  a  good  share  of  sunshine.  If  wanted  to  flower 
during  the  winter  months,  water  should  be  used  sparingly  from  August  to 
October.  The  bulbs  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible,  repotting  only 
when  necessary  and  without  division. 

CALOCHORTUS— {Butterfly  Tulip.   Mariposa  Lily). 

A  genus  of  very  showy  and 
beautiful  half-hardy  bulbous 
plants  from  California,  the 
flowers  of  which  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  Tulip  in  shape,  are 
of  many  brilliant  colors,  rang- 
ing through  various  shades  of 
white,  lilac,  blue,  crimson,  yel- 
low, etc.,  some  being  spotted, 
veined,  edged  or  tipped  with 
gold.  Planted  in  May  in  the 
open  border  they  flower  in 
June  and  July,  and  should  be 
taken  up  in  fall,  carefully  dried 
and  stored  away  for  next  seas- 
on. They  also  succeed  admir- 
Calochortus.  ably   when  grown  in  a  cold 

frame,  and  form  very  handsome  specimens  if  grown  six  or  eight  in  a  five 
inch  pot. 

ACHIMENES. 

These  most  beautiful  flowers  are  easily  grown  in  a  warm  greenhouse  or 
ordinary  hot-bed.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  an  inch  deep,  in  succes- 
sion from  March  to  May,  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  care  being  taken  not  to*  give 
them  too  much  water  till  they  start  growing,  when  they  should  get  a  liberal 
supply  and  be  grown  on  for  flowering  in  a  temperature  of  about  75  degrees. 
With  from  six  to  ten  bulbs  in  a  five  to  seven  inch  pot,  fine  specimens  may  be 
grown  for  house  or  conservatory  decoration,  flowering  from  July  till  Novem- 
ber. When  the  blossoms  have  withered,  the  plants  should  be  gradually  dried 
off  and  kept  quite  dry  in  a  warm  place  all  winter.  The  bulbs  keep  much 
better  if  left  in  the  dry  soil  until  March  or  April,  when  they  should  be  care- 
fully shaken  out  and  re- planted,  as  before  mentioned.  Dormant  bulbs  are 
procurable  from  November  to  May. 

TRITON  I  A. 

A  group  of  half-hardy,  free-blooming,  bulbous  plants  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  closely  allied  to  the  Ixias,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
The  prevailing  color  is  orange  or  buff,  and  each  shade  is  characterized  by  that 
semi-transparency  which  renders  this  genus  so  distinct  and  useful  as  a  pot 
plant,  or  for  cut  flowers  for  vases,  etc.  Dormant  bulbs  are  in  season  from 
September  to  January. 
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Chapter  XII. 
HARDY  FLOWERING  ROOTS. 

P/EONIA  CHlNENSlS-(Hei-baceous  Pceony). 

Magnificent  old  garden  favorites,  producing  abundantly,  large,  bold,  per- 
fectly double  flowers  of  rich,  varied  and  pleasing  colors.  They  are  invaluable 
for  borders  and  shrubberies,  and  are  also  extremely  useful  for  cutting.  They 


Herbaceous  Chinese  Pseonies. 


should  be  planted  in  well  prepared  soil,  and  in  summer,  if  convenient,  give  a 
plentiful  supply  of  liquid  manure  occasionally,  to  encourage  a  rapid  develop- 
ment, as  the  plant  is  decorative  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Dormant  roots  can 
be  procured  from  October  until  March. 

DIELYTRA  SPECTABILIS  ( Bleeding  Heart). 
One  of  the  most  ornamental  of  spring  flowering  plants,  with  elegant 
green  foliage  and  long  drooping  racemes  of  bright  pink  and  white  heart-shaped 
flowers.  This  is  deemed  one  of  the  finest  of  all  hardy  garden  plants,  and  is 
frequently  forced  for  greenhouse,  or  conservatory  decoration.  As  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  it  only  requires  to  be  planted  in  spring  where  it  is  to  remain.  If 
potted  in  November,  left  outside  till  it  has  formed  new  roots,  and  then  brought 
into  a  gentle  heat,  it  may  be  had  in  flower  in  February  and  March.  Dormant 
roots  may  be  procured  from  November  to  May. 

[HEMEROCALLIS  FLAVA — (Lemon  Lily). 
The  roots  of  this  pretty  flower  may  be  planted  either  in  fall  or  spring,  but 
they  establish  themselves  more  readily  if  planted  in  autumn,  and  somewhat 
protected  through  the  winter.    When  once  established  it  is  hardy,  and  bears 
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very  fragrant  lemon  yellow  flowers,  which  are  very  pretty  in  bouquets.  They 
may  also  be  grown  as  pot  plants. 

FUNKIAS. 

Like  the  Hemerocallis,  these  may  be  planted  in  spring  or  autumn.  The 
Funkia  Alba,  or  Day  Lily,  is  always  a  favorite  on  account  of  its  pure  white 
tubular  flowers  and  very  rich  and  delicate  fragrance.  F.  Lanceolata  Yariegata 
is  especially  desirable  for  borders,  as  the  creamy  white  and  green  foliage  is 
very  ornamental.  Its  flowers  are  pale  blue.  Both  these  plants  are  quite 
hardy  and  will  do  well  in  any  good  garden  soil. 

SPIR/EAS. 

These  plants  are  rather  neglected  among  us,  but  they  are  really  very  effec- 
tive garden  plants  ;  their  place  is  at  the  edge  of  shrubbery  or  along  a  fence  or 

border  where  their 
plumy  mass  of  flow- 
ers is  well  displayed 
in  early  spring.  For 
fall  planting  as  well 
as  for  forcing  we 
prefer  the  Spiraea 
Japonica,  a  feathery 
white  flower  and 
handsome  green 
foliage,  and  8.  Pal- 
mata,  which  bears 
larg  e  crimson 
sprays  of  bloom . 
Good  soil,  well 
drained,  is  all  that 
is  needed  for  garden 
culture.  For  forc- 
ing, plant  in  rather 
small  pots  and  give 
occasional  watering 
with  liquid  manure 
when  well  started. 

SPIREA  NANA  COM- 
PACT A  and 
ASTILBOIDES 
FLORIBUNDA 

Are  newer  acqui- 
sitions, and  are 
commendable  o  n 
account  of  the 
greater  size  of  their 
flower  spikes. 
HELLEBORUS  (Christmas  Rose.) 

A  most  interesting  class  of  hardy  plants,  growing  freely  in  almost  any 
situation,  flowering  in  great  profusion  in  early  spring,  and  which,  if  grown  in 
the  house,  or  in  frames,  will  bloom  from  December  all  through  the  winter 
months.  The  flowers  are  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  range 
through  all  shades  of  white,  red,  rose  and  purple,  while  some  are  shaded  and 
spotted  with  other  colors.  H.  niger,  the  true  Christmas  rose,  is  the  favorite 
for  greenhouse  culture  as  it  produces  its  pure  white  waxy  flowers  in  profusion 
for  the  holidays.  They  should  be  planted  in  well  prepared  and  manured  ground, 
and  receive  during  the  growing  season  a  little  liquid  manure  occasionally,  as 
upon  the  size  and  substance  of  the  leaf  will  depend  the  size  and  quantity  of  the 
flowers.    Strong  clumps  may  be  procured  from  November  to  March. 
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Chapter  XII. 


BULBS  FOR  SPRING  PLANTING. 

THE  TUBEROSE. 

This  pure  white,  perfectly  double,  delightfully  fragrant  flower,  invaluable 
for  bouquets  or  wherever  cut  flowers  are  in  demand,  is  too  well  known  to  need 

any  description.  It  delights  in 
a  strong,  rich,  deep,  well  drained, 
warm  soil  ;  manure,  heat  and 
water  are  essential  to  its  per- 
fect development.  For  cultiva- 
tion in  the  open  border  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  about  the  1st 
of  June  (the  offsets  having  been 
previously  removed  and  planted 
separately  to  produce  flowering 
bulbs  for  next  season),  covering 
the  bulb  about  one  inch  with 
soil.  No  other  care  is  needed 
than  that  usually  given  to  gar- 
den plants.  Tuberoses,  i  f 
started  in  heat  in  damp  moss  or 
pots  and  planted  out  about  J une 
20th,  when  the  ground  is  warm, 
will  flower  three  or  four  weeks 
earlier  than  the  dry  bulbs 
planted  in  the  open  ground, 
thus  lengthening  the  season 
considerably.  Tuberose  bulbs 
may  be  had  at  any  time  from 
November  to  June. 

MILL  A  (Mexican  Star  Flower.) 
A  genus  of  hardy  Mexican 
bulbs  of  slender  growth,  having 
small  rush-like  foliage  and  tall 
flower  stems,  carrying  one,  two 
and  sometimes  three  blossoms, 
starry  in  outline,  wax-like  in 
texture,  and  pure  white.  They 
flower  in  July  and  August,  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  in  succes- 
sion. It  may  be  planted  out  of 
doors  in  April  or  May,  in  a  sandy 
loam,  exposed  to  full  sunshine, 
and  shows  to  full  advantage 
when  planted  thickly  in  groups 
or  clumps  in  the  front  of  the 
shrubbery,  or  herbaceous  border.  Dormant  bulbs  may  be  procured  from 
November  to  May. 

MONTBRETIA. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbous  plants  from  Southern  Africa,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  M.  Pottsii,  with  bright  red  flowers  flushed  on  the  outside 
with  pale  red,  borne  on  spikes  six  to  nine  inches  long  and  twelve  to  twenty 
flowers.  M.  Crocosmiflora  is  a  hybrid  raised  between  M.  Pottsii  and  Cro- 
cosima  aurea.  It  is  a  perfectly  hardy,  Iris-looking  plant,  with  scapes  a  foot  or 
more  high  bearing  many  flowered  panicles  of  bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  from 
July  until  frost.  It  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  and  showy  of  autumn 
flowers. 
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GLADIOLUS-(&u'o?-d  Lily). 

This  extensive  genus  is  now  amongst  the  most  popular  of  out-door  sum- 
mer and  autumn  flowering  and  bulbous  plants.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
ease  of  culture,  grace  of  habit,  and  for  the  beauty  and  intense  coloring  of  the 
flowers,  varying  from  the  most  brilliant  scarlet  to  pure  white,  and  from  clear 
rose  to  pure  yellow  and  bright  purple.    They  may  be  planted  as  early  in  the 

spring  as  the  ground  can  be  got  in  order, 
and  successive  plantings  every  two  weeks 
maybe  made  till  the  1st  of  July, which  will 
give  a  succession  of  fresh  spikes  of  flowers 
up  till  frost.  It  is  now  also  a  common 
practice  with  florists  to  keep  Gladiolus 
bulbs  until  August, 
and  then  to  plant 
them  in  rich  soil  in 
boxes  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  The 
boxes  are  kept  out  of 
doors  until  frost, 
when  they  are  placed 
in  a  cool  greenhouse 
where  they  flower 
from  November  t  o 
January,  at  a  time 
when  they  command 
good  prices.  A  num- 
ber of  the  early  flow- 
ering sorts  are  also 
forced  for  early 
spring,  many  finding 
them  a  profitable  crop, 
as  they  take  up  but 
little  room.  Large, 
sound,  well-matured 
bulbs  only  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 
Start  the  bulbs  in 
four  inch  pots,  and 
when  well  rooted  re- 
pot into  six  inch  pots. 
Use  good,  fresh  loam 
with  at  least  one-third 
well  rotted  manure, 
giving  them  careful 
attention  as  to  water- 
ing, etc.  Do  not  start 
the  bulbs  the  first  year 
of  forcing  till  about 
the  first  of  January, 
and  after  they  have  flowered,  ripen  them  off  gradualy,  and  they  may  be  again 
started  in  August  or  September  for  early  flowers  the  following  season.  The 
splendid  race  of  hybrid  hardy  Gladioli  differ  from  all  others  by  characters 
so  marked  and  varied  as  to  form  a  distinct  section,  their  chief  characteristic 
being  the  presence  of  a  large  yellow  blotch  surrounding  a  maroon  spot  on  the 
lower  segments  of  the  flower.  They  are  of  robust  and  ^vigorous*  growth 
and  quite  hardy,  though  like  all  other  bulbous  plants  they  are  the  [better  of 
protection  during  winter.  The  spikes  are  frequently  branched,  thereby  add- 
ing greatly  to  their  effect.  Dormant  bulbs  may  be  procured  from  November 
to  May. 
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COOPERIA— (Evening  Star). 

A  small  genus  of  bulbou3  plants  from  Texas,  growing  well  in  the  cold 
frame  or  planted  out  in  spring  in  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  The  flowers, 
which  are  pure  white  and  primrose  scented,  always  expand  in  the  evening,  and 
are  not  usually  perfect  after  the  first  night.  For  effect  they  should  be  planted 
in  clumps  or  masses  quite  close  together,  and  as  they  bloom  successively  from 
May  to  September,  there  are  always  enough  in  bloom  to  make  the  group  inter- 
esting.   Dormant  bulbs  may  be  procured  from  November  to  May. 

DAHLIA. 

These  most  showy  plants  are  of  easy  culture,  requiring  a  deep  rich  soil 
with  frequent  waterings  during  summer,  to  bring  them  to  perfection.  The 
various  sections  —  Double  large-flowered,  Pompone,  Single  and  Cactus 
flowered,  should  be  planted  out  in  May,  about  three  feet  apart,  and  tied  to 


Dahlia. 


strong  stakes  as  they  advance  ingrowth.  At  the  end  of  the  flowering  season, 
after  the  first  frost,  they  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  a  dry  frost-free 
place,  till  spring,  when  they  may  be  divided  and  placed  in  frames  for  propaga- 
tion, or  planted  at  once  where  they  are  desired  to  remain.  Dormant  roots 
may  be  procured  from  December  to  May. 

APIOS— (Ground-Nut,  Tuberous  Wistaria). 
A.  tuberosa,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant  climbing  plant,  bearing 
large  clusters  of  brownish  purple,  sweet-scented  flowers  in  July.  The  tubers, 
which  are  edible,  may  be  planted  any  time  in  spring,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  as  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  they  require  no  further  attention.  Dormant 
tubers  may  be  procured  from  November  to  May. 
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DIOSCOREA  BATATAS— (Cinnamon  Vine). 

A  beautiful,  rapid  growing  summer  climber,  with  bright  green  glossy 
foliage  and  spikes  of  deliciously  cinnamon-scented  white  flowers.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  the  stem  dying  down  in  winter,  but  growing  with  great  rapidity 
in  the  spring,  so  as  to  cover  any  trellis  or  arbor  very  early  in  the  season.  It 
has  no  insect  enemies,  and  is  little  affected  by  drought.  Dormant  tubers  may 
be  procured  from  November  to  June. 

TIGRIDIA— (Peacock  Tiger  Flower.  Mexican  Shell  Flower). 
Extremely  handsome  summer-flowering  bulbs  growing  about  two  feet 
high,  and  producing  large,  gorgeous,  exquisitely  spotted  flowers  from  July  up 
till  frost.  They  may  be  planted  in  May  about  three  inches  deep  in  a  warm, 
sunny  border,  and  there  is  no  better  or  more  effective  mode  of  growing  Tiger 
flowers  than  in  beds  of  considerable  masses  of  a  dozen  or  so  in  a  clump.  By 
thus  planting  them  they  not  only  make  a  much  better  show,  but  they  support 
each  other,  and  no  stakes  are  needed.  Take  up  in  fall  when  done  blooming, 
or  after  the  first  frost,  and  cure  carefully,  storing  them  in  a  dry,  warm  room 
secure  from  mice,  which  are  exceedingly  partial  to  the  bulbs.  Dormant  bulbs 
may  be  procured  from  November  to  June. 

BEGONIAS,  TUBEROUS. 

The  wonderful  beauty  of  this  class  of  Begonias  and  its  adaptability  to 
almost  all  situations,  has  made  it  a  general  favorite  for  summer  decoration,  and 
they  are  now  being  used  by  thousands  for  bedding  purposes.  For  this  purpose, 
in  varioty  and  brilliancy  of  color,  they  are  unsurpassed,  while  grown  in  pots  or 

baskets  for  house  or  conserva- 
tory decoration  they  are  simply 
grand,  and  fill  a  long  felt  want. 
In  starting  the  tubers  for  out- 
door culture,  they  should  be 
planted  in  pots  or  shallow  boxes 
in  March  or  April,  using  a  mix- 
ture of  loam,  leaf-mould  and 
sand  to  encourage  them  to  root 
freely.  They  should  be  let 
come  on  slowly  and  sturdily  in 
a  frame  or  greenhouse  near  the 
glass,  and  receive  plenty  of 
ventilation  when  the  weather 
is  favorable  to  the  admission  of 
air,  so  that  they  will  not  draw 
and  get  leggy.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  harden  them  off  by 
giving  them  plenty  of  air  night 
and  day  before  planting  them 
out,  which  may  be  safely  done 
the  first  week  in  June.  The 
soil  for  the  beds  in  which  they 
are  to  be  planted  should  be  well 
broken  up  and  enriched  with  a 
good  dressing  of  well  rotted 
manure,  and  the  plants  placed 
ten  to  twelve  inches  apart.  It  is 
Tuberous  Begonias.  desirable  also  to  water  them  fre- 

quently when  the  soil  is  dry,  but  this  should  not  be  done  when  the  full  sun's  rays 
are  on  them,  or  the  leaves  will  be  scorched.  A  mulching  of  well  rotted  manure 
or  leaf-mould  will  be  of  great  service  to  prevent  evaporation  and  keep  the  roots 
cool.  Just  before  the  first  frost  the  tubers  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  dried 
slowly  in  the  shade  and  stored  in  sand  or  sawdust  in  .shallow  boxes  in  a  room 
where  frost  is  not  allowed  to  enter,  and  not  in  the  vicinity  of  hot  pipes  or  fire 
heat. 
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When  grown  in  pots  it  is  advisable  to  make  several  plantings  from  January 
to  March,  so  as  to  lengthen  the  season.  The  tubers  should  be  placed  in  small 
pots  in  rather  sandy  soil  and  as  soon  as  fresh  roots  and  leaves  appear,  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots,  as  required,  and  grown  on  in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  to 
65  degrees,  giving  plenty  of  light  and  air  to  keep  the  plants  stocky,  but  shading 
from  strong  sun  to  prevent  burning.  Give  manure  water  once  or  twice  a  week 
when  the  pot  gets  full  of  roots,  and  see  that  they  do  not  suffer  for  want  of 
water  at  any  time  till  their  beauty  is  over,  when  the  supply  may  be  gradually 
diminished  and  the  plants  dried  off.  Dormant  tubers  may  be  had  from  October 
till  June. 

BESSERA  ELEGANS. 

A  Mexican  plant  with  grass-like  foliage.  Flower  stalks  a  foot  in  height, 
bearing  clusters  of  scarlet  bell-shaped  flowers,  marked  with  white.  The  sta- 
mens of  the  flowers  are  blue.    An  exceedingly  free  flowering  little  plant. 

CANNA. 

Cultivation  and  Care. — The  Canna  being  a  native  of  sub-tropical 
America,  requires  in  general  a  warm  temperature.  If  grown  from  seed  they 
should  be  sown  in  heat  during  February  or  March.  If  soaked  in  tepid  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  the  germination  will  be  more  rapid.    A  mixture  of  sand 

and  leaf-mould  is  the 
best,  covering  lj  to  2 
inches  deep.  T  h  e 
Canna  is  a  good  feeder 
and  the  soil  can  hardly 
be  too  rich  and  por- 
ous,—  equal  parts  rot- 
ted manure  and  sand 
forms  a  good  soil  for 
them.  If  the  seed  is 
planted  singly  in  small 
boxes,  all  the  roots 
will  be  intact  and  will 
prevent  dividing  when 
taken  out  of  the  seed 
boxes.  The  growing 
plants  should  be  kept 
in  a  temperature  of 
60°  and  shifted  as 
often  as  necessary  into 
larger  pots.  With 
proper  care  they  will 
fill  six  inch  pots  the 
first  of  May.  The 
first  of  June  is  about 
the  proper  time  for 
planting  out  of  doors 
where  they  should 
have  rich  soil.  They 
do  best  in  a  sunny 
place,  but  should  not 
be  exposed  to  severe 
winds  which  are  liable 
to  damage  flower  truss- 
Crozy's  New  Dwarf  Large  Flowering  Mixed  Carinas,  es  and  leaves. 

Before  the  stalks  are  badly  frozen  in  October,  the  large  clumps  of  roots 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  boxes  covered  in  part  with  dry  earth  or 
sand,  in  dry,  frost-proof  sheds  or  better  under  the  greenhouse  stages  where 
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they  should  be  examined  occasionally  to  see  that  they  are  not  too  dry  or  too  wet. 
The  temperature  while  in  storage  should  not  go  below  about  45°.  Severe 
chilling  is  very  apt  to  start  decay  in  the  stalks  which  is  difficult  to  arrest,  there- 
fore, a  temperature  inclined  to  promote  growth  is  safest  even  if  some  sprouts 
are  thrown  out  prematurely. 

HYACINTH  US  CANDICANS. 

This  plant  is  better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  Cape  Hyacinth.  It  is  classed 
among  the  hardy  bulbs  by  many  dealers,  but  it  is  not  generally  considered  so  ; 
at  least  not  sufficiently  to  feel  warranted  in  calling  it  a  hardy  bulb,  though 
it  has  been  found  to  come  through  all  right  in  the  open  ground  in  a  very  mild 
season.  The  safest  plan  is  to  take  it  up  in  the  fall  when  you  lift  your  Gladioli 
and  winter  it  in  the  cellar  or  some  frost-proof  room.  It  is  a  useful  plant  on 
account  of  its  tall  and  stately  habit.  It  throws  up  a  stout  stalk  three  or  four 
feet  in  height,  and  bears  a  spike  of  drooping,  bell-shaped  white  flowers.  On 
account  of  its  tall  growth  and  its  color,  it  is  very  pleasing  among  scarlet  Glad- 
ioli. It  is  fine  for  planting  in  groups  among  the  border.  Placed  where  it  can 
have  a  background  of  evergreens  its  white  bells  are  displayed  to  excellent 
advantage.  It  needs  no  support,  but  is  most  effective  when  planted  in  clumps. 
It  likes  a  rich,  sandy  loam. 

GLOXINIA. 

Most  charming  greenhouse  tuberous-rooted  plants,  of  dwarf  habit,  produc- 
ing their  large  and  splendid  flowers  of  almost  every  shade  of  color  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  if  started  into  growth  at  intervals,  a  succession  of  flowers  may 
be  had  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  They  succeed  best  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-moiild  and  sand,  and  from  the  time  they  are  started  into  growth  should  be 
kept  as  close  to  the  glass  as  possible,  only  having  sufficient  shading  to  prevent 
the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  from  scorching  the  leaves.  They  enjoy  a  moist  atmos- 
phere and  a  rather  high  temperature  during  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  care 
being  taken,  however,  not  to  water  them  overhead,  as  this  rots  the  leaves  and 
flowers  and  causes  them  to  become  rusty  and  disBgured.  As  soon  as  they  begin 
to  bloom,  if  brought  into  a  cool  house  the  flowers  will  be  of  greater  substance  and 
last  much  longer  than  when  developed  in  a  shady  moist  place.  They  are  also 
exceedingly  useful  if  planted  out  in  a  warm  frame  and  shaded  from  the  bright 
sun,  for  growing  for  cut  flowers  during  the  summer  months.  When  done  flowering 
they  should  be  dried  off"  gradually  and  stored  in  dry  sand  in  a  warm  dry  place 
for  the  winter.    Dormant  tubers  may  be  procured  from  September  to  May. 

THE  CALADIUM. 

A  very  effective  plant  for  the  summer  decoration  of  lawn  or  garden.  Its 
foliage  is  very  large  and  showy,  leaves  often  growing  three  feet  long  and  eight- 
een inches  wide.  It  is  generally  planted  with  Cannas,  Musas  or  other  showy 
foliage  plants  for  which  it  makes  an  admirable  setting.  Such  a  bed  composed 
of  a  center  of  Cannas,  either  foliage  sorts  or  the  large-flowered  Crozy  varieties, 
with  a  border  of  Caladiums,  has  this  advantage  over  any  other  bedding  arrange- 
ment, that  it  is  not  dependent  on  a  floweiing  season  for  its  attractiveness,  but 
is  always  handsome. 

These  plants  should  only  be  planted  after  danger  from  frost  is  over  ;  give 
rich  soil  and  considerable  moisture  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  bulbs  from  frost 
in  winter,  storing  like  a  Gladioli. 

The  fancy-leaved  Caladium  is  of  more  delicate  habit  than  the  common 
variety  and  needs  a  high  temperature  to  bring  out  its  full  beauty.  We  know 
of  no  more  beautiful  foliage  than  this,  combining  various  shades  of  green,  rose 
and  milky  white,  scattered  in  blotches  of  veinings  as  fine  as  lace-work.  These 
bulbs  require  careful  attention  and  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  conservatory  or 
hot-house  with  plenty  of  moisture. 


AMARYLLIS. 

The  Amaryllis  can  be  grown  successfully  by  almost  any  one  if  the  habits 
of  the  plant  are  studied  and  understood.  With  this  as  with  most  plants — 
intelligent  observation  is  required.  Watch  the  plant.  By  doing  this  you  will 
soon  become  familiar  with  its  wants.    When  the  habits  and  requirements  of  a 

plant  are  understood,  it 
is  comparatively  easy  to 
grow  it  successfully. 

The  "knack"  of  suc- 
cessful Amaryllis;  "culture 
consists  in  giving  alter- 
nate periods  of  rest, 
(which  should  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible),  and 
growth.  When  new 
leaves  appear,  increase 
the  supply  of  water. 
Give  warmth  and  plenty 
of  light,  and,  if  needed, 
some  liquid  manure. 
When  the  production  of 
leaves  ceases,  and  some  of 
the  foliage  turns  yellow, 
you  are  to  understand 
that  the  growth  for  that 
period  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  plant  de- 
sires rest..  To  gratify 
the  wants  of  the  plant  in  this  respect,  withhold  water  almost  wholly.  Put  the 
pot  away  from  the  light  and  aim  to  keep  it  dormant  until  another  period  of 
growth  begins.  You  can  always  tell  when  the  plant  has  rested  long  enough, 
for  it  will  begin  to  grow,  even  if  in  an  almost  dry  soil.  As  soon  as  signs  of 
growth  are  seen,  give  water,  warmth  and  light  as  directed.  Once  a  year  the 
old  soil  should  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  fresh  earth  made  up  of 
loam,  leaf-mould  or  turfy  matter  and  sand,  in  equal  parts,  substituted  for  that 
removed.  Have  the  pots  well  drained,  as  too  much  water  about  the  roots  of 
the  bulb  soon  injures  them.  Young  bulbs  are  produced  about  the  old  plants. 
These  should  be  removed,  and  all  the  strength  of  the  plant  thrown  into  the 
flowering  bulb.  When  cared  for  in  this  way  most  varieties  will  bloom  twice  a 
year,  and  oftener,  in  many  cases.  Each  flower- stalk  will  bear  from  three  to 
five  large,  lily-like  flowers,  very  rich  in  color  and  marking.  Some  are  a  rich 
crimson,  banded  down  each  petal  with  white  ;  some  are  a  rich  rose-color,  and 
in  some  white  predominates.  The  flowers  last  from  a  week  to  ten  days  if  kept 
in  a  cool  room  after  they  expand. 

This  plant  does  not  like  to  have  its  roots  disturbed  often,  therefore  a 
partial  removal  of  the  soil  is  better  than  complete  repotting. 


Amaryllis. 
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